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with a few layers of stone and cement, which were carried over
the rivers by means of bridges with several arches. The Roman
monuments, imposing in their massive strength, were so solid
that a few of them have survived undamaged, especially in the
south (for instance, the Maison Carrie at Nimes, the Arena at
Aries, the theatre at Orange, and the aqueduct known as the
Pont d'Arc). A number of others survive as majestic ruins, and
the surface of France is scattered with remains of Roman walls,
bridges, aqueducts, roads, villas, and tombs.

Roman architecture is carried on in the use of vaulting in French
Romanesque and Gothic, while Roman methods of fortification
were continued in the castles of the Middle Ages, which still bore
a Roman name, castellum being the diminutive ofcastrum (a fortified
camp).

The Empire also endowed Gaul with Roman law. This was no
longer the old national law of the ancient Romans, a rough and
inhumane system based on tradition and composed of rules and
symbols applied with a rigorous respect for form, regardless of
justice or humanity; it was a system of law slowly built up by the
judgments of the magistrates who tried suits between Romans and
non-Romans, which they decided in accordance with the customs
common -to the Mediterranean peoples. This law had been per-
fected and reduced to a system by the Oriental jurists of the third
century of our era, who were disciples of the Greek philosophers.
This law, which was Roman only in language, developed into an
international law, based upon general principles of reason, equity,
and humanity, and was an epitome of the whole juridical thought
of the antique world - so much so that it has been called creason
reduced to writing'. It survived down to the Revolution, under
the name of 'the written law', in all the southern regions of France,
as far north as Auvergne, and is in part incorporated in that part
of the French Civil Code which deals with property and contracts.
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In the third century of our era this regime of peace and local
autonomy, subject to the remote supervision of Rome, was upset
by an acute crisis, the causes of which are still in dispute. We know
but little about it, and that from the scanty information provided
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